THE ENGLAND OF CHARLES II

public highways kept clear their gutters and
drains, trimmed their hedges and refrained from
stacking their manure, timber or hay on the road.
If they were refractory it was his duty to name
them in the parish church after sermon, giving
them thirty days' notice to make amends, after
which he was entitled to do so himself at their
expense. It was also his duty to waylay passing
carts and wagons with more than the statutory
number of horses or wheels of less than the
statutory width, and generally to enforce the
transport enactments of Parliament and Privy
Council. And three times a year he "viewed"
every road, watercourse, pavement and bridge
in the parish and reported their state to the
Justices, subsequently, with the latter's authority,
levying a highway rate to bear the cost of repairs.
But his most arduous duty was the supervision
of the statute labour which every householder
either in person or by deputy was compelled by
law to perform for six days in the year.

Such a power in the hands of a petty official as
ill-educated as the average Surveyor might easily
have been tyrannically used to gratify personal
malice or pride in authority. It seldom was.
For though the Surveyor was not subject to the
surveillance of any popularly elected assembly,
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